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By his experiments with this machine, Boyle 
made several important discoveries with regard 
to the air, the principal of which he details in 
the three successive parts of the work we have 
mentioned. Having so commodious a form 
and position to the vessel, out of which the air 
was to be extracted, (which, afiler him, has 
been generally called the receiver, a name, he 
savs, first bestowed upon it by the glass men,) 
that he could easily introduce into it any thing | 
which he wished to make the subject of an ex- 
periment, he found that neither flame would 
burn nor animals live in a vacuum, and hence 
he inferred the necessity of the presence of air, 
both to combustion and animal life. Even a 
fish immersed in water, he proved, would not) 
live in an exhausted receiver. Flame and ani-| 


ay 


of what seems to be the almost indefinite ex-| 
pansibility of the air. He at last actually di-| 
lated a portion of air to such a degree that it! 
filled, he calculated, 13,679 times its natural | 
space, or that which it occupied as part of the 


common atmosphere. But the usual density 


\of the atmosphere is very far from being the! 


greatest to which the air may be raised. It is| 
evident that, if the two valves of the air-pump 
we have already described, be made to open 
inwards instead of outwards, the effect of every 
stroke of the piston will be, not to extract air 
from the receiver, but to force an additional 
quantity into it. In that form, accordingly, 
the machine is called a forcing-pump, and 1s 
used for the purpose of condensing air, or 
compressing a quantity of it into the smallest 
possible space. Boyle succeeded, by this me- 
thod, in forcing into his receiver forty times its 
natural quantity. But the condensation of the 
air has been carried much further since his 
time. Dr. Hales compressed into a certain 
space 1522 times the natural quantity, which in 
this state had nearly twice the density, or in 
other words, was nearly twice as heavy as the 
same bulk of water. Of the air thus con- 
densed by Dr. Hales, therefore, the same space 
actually contained above twenty millions of 
times the quantity which it would have done 
of that dilated to the highest degree by Boyle. 


mal life, he showed, were also both soon| How far do these experiments carry us beyond 
ex'inguished in any confined portion of air, the knowledge of Aristotle, who held that the 


| stance Boyle deduced some striking evidences | within the sphere of his pursuits. He was 


zealously attached to the cause of religion, in 
support of which he wrote and published seve- 
ral treatises; but he would not enter the church, 


|although pressed to do so by the king, or even 


accept of any office in the university, under 
the conviction that he should more effec- 
tually serve the interests both of religion and 
learning, by avoiding every thing which might 
give him the appearance of being their hired 
or interested advocate. He preferred other 
modes of showing his attachment, in which his 
wealth and station enabled him to do what was 
not in tho power of others. He allowed him- 
self to be placed at the head of associations for 
the prosecution of those objects which he had 
so much at heart; he contributed to them his 
time, his exertions, and his money; he printed, 
at his own expense, several editions of the 
Scriptures in foreign languages for gratuitous 
distribution ; if learned men were in pecuniary 
difficulties, his purse was open to their relief. 
And, as for his own labours, no pay could have 
made them more zealous or more incessant. 
From his boyhood till his death he may be said 
to have been almost constantly occupied in 
making philosophical experiments ; collecting 
and ascertaining facts in natural science ; 
inventing or improving instruments for the 
examination of nature; maintaining a regular 
correspondence with scientific men in all parts 
of Europe; receiving the daily visits of great 
numbers of the learned, both of his own and 


however dense, although not so soon in a given | air, if rarefied so as to fill ten times its usual |other countries; perusing and studying, not 
D g : 


bulk of dense, as of rarefied air; nor was this,| space, would become fire ! 
as had been supposed, owing to any exhalation, | 
of heat from the animal body or the flame, for tails, both as referring to some of the most 
the same thing took place when they were kept | !mportant contributions for which science 1s 
in the most intense cold, by being surrounded | indebted to Robert Boyle, and because they 
with a frigorific mixture. What he chiefly| serve to continue the brief sketch of discoveries 
sousht to demonstrate, however, by the air-| relating to the air which we gave in our former 
pump, was, the extraordinary elasticity, or | volume. 

spring, as he called it, of the air. It is evident, | 
from the account that has been given of the) London, and here he continued to reside dur- 
principle of his machine, that, if the pump be} ing the remainder of his life. 
worked ever so long, it never can produce in his attendance at the meeting of the royal So- 


' se in ane 
On leaving Oxford, in 1668, Boyle came to 


Up to this time | edition, six large quarto volumes. 


only all the new works that appeared in the 


We have dwelt the longer upon these de-|large and rapidly widening department of natu- 


ral history, and mathematical and experimental 
physics, including medicine, anatomy, chemis- 
trv, geography, &c. but many others relating 
especially to theology and oriental literature ; 
and, lastly, writing so profusely upon all these 
subjects, that those of his works alone which 
have been preserved and collected, indepen- 
dently of mapy others that are lost, fill, in one 
itio So vast an 
amount of literary performance, from a man 


the receiver a strictly perfect vacuum ; for the| ciety had been only occasional, but he was now | Whe was at the same time so much of a public 


lr expelled from the barrel by the last descent|sel-lom absent. 
of the piston, must always be merely a portion} the occupation of his life as if it had been lite-| 
of a certain quantity, the rest of which will be} rally his business or profession. No temptations) 
in the receiver. ‘The receiver, in truth, after| could seduce him away from his philosophical | 
the last stroke of the piston, is as full of air as| pursuits. Belonging, as he did, to one of the} 
it was at first; only that by which it is now| most powerful families in the kingdom, having | 


} ¢ ave « . idler: » ¢ . r 
Science, indeed, was as much | characte r, and gave so considerable a portion 


of his time to the service of others, shows strik- 
ingly what may be done by industry, persever- 


ance. and such a method of life as never suffers 


an hour of the day to run to waste. 
In this latter particular, indeed, the example 


filled isso much rarefied and reduced in quan-| no fewer than four brothers in the Irish peerage, | of Robert Boyle well deserves to be added to 


ity, although it occupies the same space asjand one in the English,—the highest honours| 


before, that it may be considered, as for most|of the state were open to his ambition if| 
practicable purposes, annihilated. Still a cer-|he would have accepted of them. 


But ao 
‘ain quantity, as we have said, remains, be it| pure was his love of science and learning, and, t 
with all his acquirements, so great his modesty, | Dent, in a letter to Dr. Wotton, tells us that 


ever so small; and this quantity continues } 
that he steadily declined even those worldly |“ his brother, afterwards Lord Shannon, (who 


just as at first, to be diffused over the whole 
space within the receiver. From this circum- 


those of the other great men we have already 
mentioned. Of his time he was, from his ear- 
liest years, the most rigid economist, and he 
preserved that good habit to the last. Dr. 


distinctions which might be said to be strictly | accompanied him on his continental tour with 
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would never lose any vacant time, for, if they} as it was his fortune to do, at what may be| requested bim to take a hoe, which he ac. 


were upon the road, and walking down a hill,| called only the dawn of modern science, Boyle} cordingly did, and worked away stoutly for 
or ina rough way, he would read all the way ;| perhaps made no discoveries which the re-/some time. The squaws praised him much 
and when they came, at night, to their inn, he) searches of succeeding investigators in the same! for this, and said he handled the hoe very well; 
would still be studying till supper, and fre-| department have not long ere now gone far) but after he had returned to town, his exploits 
quently propose such difficulties as he met with| beyond. But his experiments, and the immense} in the corn field reached the ears of the old 
in his reading to his governor.” number of facts which he collected and re-| men, who seemed displeased, and reprimanded 
The following naive statement, too, which! corded, undoubtedly Jed the way to many of him for stooping to such vulgarity, telling him 
we find in an unfinished essay on a theological) the most brilliant results, by which, since his| that he had been adopted in the room of a great 
subject, which he left behind him in manuscript, | day, the study of nature has been crowned.) man, and that he ought not to descend to such 
and of which Dr. Birch, the editor of the col-| Above all, he deserves to be regarded as one, little actions as to “hoe corn like a squaw.” 
lected works, has printed a part, may serve to] of the principal founders of our modern che-|‘* They never had occasion to reprove me,” 
show the diligence with which he prosecuted} mistry. ‘That science, before his time, was) says Col. Smith, * for any thing like this again; 
his severer studies, even amidst all sorts of} little better than a collection of dogmas, ad-|as I never was extremely fond of work I rea- 
interruption. “It is true,’’ he writes, “ that a dressing themselves rather to the implicit faith! dily complied with their orders.” Our author 
solid knowledge of that mysterious language’’| of men, than either to their experience or their| remained during the spring and summer at 
(it is his acquisition of the Hebrew tongue to) reason. ‘These venerable articles of belief he) Sunyendeand, mingling freely and happily in all 
which he refers) “is somewhat difficult, but! showed the necessity of examining, in reference| the sports and amusements of the Indians, and 
not so difficult but that so slow a proficient as|to their agreement with the ascertained facts! living luxuriously upon bear’s oil, sugar, dried 
I could, in less than a year, of which not the| of nature ; and by bringing them to this test,| Venison, and other good things w hich they had 
least part was usurped by frequent sickness and | exposed the falsehood of many of them. His} brought with them from their winter's hunt, 
journeys, by furnaces, and by (which is none) successors have only had to contribute each his| and which they now had in great abundance. 
of the modestest thieves of time) the conver-|share in building up the new system ; he had)‘ At such times,” says the narrative, “ they 
sation of young ladies, make a not incousidera-| also to overthrow the old one. have plenty and do not spare eating or giving ; 
ble progress towards the understanding ofboth} He died, at the age of sixty-four, in 1691.|thus they make way with their provision as 
Testaments in both their originals.”” But the|The experimental science of modern times| quick as possible. ‘They have no such thing 
life of active and incessant occupation which | never had a more devoted follower ; and he} as regular meals, breakfast, dinner, or supper : 
he led, even in his declining years, is best| claims to be recorded, as having not only given but if any one, even the town folks, would go 
depicted in another curious document which| us an illustrious example of the arduous pursuit} to the same house several times in one day, he 
Dr. Birch has preserved. A few years befure| of philosophy in a man of rank, but as having} would be invited to eat of the best—and with 
his death he was urged to accept the office of| dedicated to its promotion the whole advan-| them it is bad manners to refuse to eat when 
president of the Royal Society, of which he had| tages of which his station and fortune put him} it is offered. If they will not eat it is inter- 
so long been one of the most active and valuable in possession, with a zealous liberality that has| preted as a symptom of displeasure.” “It is 
members, and the transactions of which he had, scarcely been surpassed or equalled. Other| thought a shame not to invite people to eat 
enriched by many papers of great interest ; but! wealthy persons of literature and science have, while they have any thing, but if they can in 
he declined the honour, on the score of his! satisfied themselves with giving merely their| truth only say we have got nothing to eat, this 
growing infirmities. About this time he also, money, and the eclat of their favourable regard) is accepted as an honourable apology.”’ 
published an advertisement, addressed to his| to the cause which they professed to take under) About the latter end of June (1756) the 
friends and acquaintances, in which he begins their protection ; but he spent his life in the| Indians began preparations for another attack 
by remarking, “ that he has, by some unlucky | active service of philosophy, and was not more) upon the froatiers of Virginia, and as soon as 
accidents, had many of his writings corroded the encourager and supporter of all good works| they could get ready, they all, from 16 to 60 
here and there, or otherwise so maimed,” (this, done in that name, than a fellow labourer with| years of age, marched away to the settlements, 
is a specimen of the pedantic mode of expres-| those who performed them. For the long pe-| leaving our author and two men to take care 
sion of which he was too fond,) “that without riod during which he was, in this country, the| of the squaws and children ; one of these men 
he himself fill up the lacune out of his memory | chief patron of science, he was also and equally| was very old and infirm, and the other was 
or invention, they will not be intelligible.”’ He’ its chief cultivator and extender. He gave to, lame and unable to walk. By the time the 
then goes on to allege his age and his ill health it not only his name, his influence, and his, warriors left town, the Indians had consumed 
as reasons for immediately setting about the fortune, but his whole time, faculties, and ex-|nearly all their stock of provisions, so that 
arrangement of his papers, and to state that his| ertions. | there was nothing for those that remained to 
physician and his best friends have * pressingly | | live upon except some corn ; and finally even 
advised him against speaking daily with so many | For “ The Friend.” | homony became scarce among them, and the 


ersons as are wont to visithim :”* representing | 7 a ie , > . — | Warriors not returning as soon as was expecte 
P i ss At mim 5 represen'ing | Col. Smith's Narrative of his captivily among | : = - zee expected, 
it as that which must “ disable him for holding : =| they were all in danger of starvation. In this 


outlong.’’ He, therefore, intimates that he means the Indians. | dilemma, the lame Indian and our author, with 
in future to reserve two days of the week to| NO. 6. | the only gun that was left in the town, got into 
himself, during which, *‘ unless upon occasions) When the party of Indians, of whose hunting | a canoe and went up the Sandusky, to try and 
very ,extraordinary,”’ hé must decline seeing excursion, during the winter of 1756, we gave| Shoot a deer; this attempt most fortunately 
either his friends or strangers, “that he may! some account in our last number, arrived at|Suceeeded, and the lame Wyandot shot a deer 
have some time both to recruit his spirits, to ar-/ Sunyendeand, they sold or bartered their skins| one night as he sat in the canoe, while a boy 
range his papers, and fill up the lacun@ of them,| and furs to some French traders whom they| Who accompanied them held a light for him, 
and to take some care of his affairs in Ireland,| found atthat town, and received of them a sup-| and Col. Smith rowed the boat. This relieved 
which are very much disordered, and have ply of new clothes, tobacco, paint, &c. Among! the company for some time, and while the some 
their face ofien changed by the public disorders| the rest our author (who by the way seems in| Patty were out trying their fortune a second 
there.”? He at the same time ordered a board!a fair way to verify the prediction of the old| time, the warriors returned from Virginia, 
to be placed over his door, giving notice when) Indian, who informed him soon after his cap-| bringing with them a large quantity of meat, 
he did and when he did not receive visits. |ture, that he, the prisoner, would be * made] horses, prisoners and scalps. , 

Nothing can set in a stronger light than this,'an Indian,”) was also decked off in a new| In October of this year, our author left the 
the celebrity and public importance to which | suit. One day, dressed up in his new clothes,| Wyandot town in company with his oldest 
he had attained. His reputation, indeed, had|and with his head « done off like a red headed | adopted brother Tecaughretanego, and a com- 
spread over Europe; and he was the principal wood-pecker,” he went with a number of young| pany of Ottowas and. Caughnewagas, on a 
object of attraction to all scientific strangers! Indians to see the squaws at work in the corn| hunting excursion up the Cayahaga. When 


ce 
Marcombes,) used to say, that, even then, he| who visited the English metropolis. Living, fields; when he arrived there, one of the women 
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they reached the forks of that river, the party 
went over to the east branch of the Muskingum, 
which empties by means of Big Beaver creek, 
with the Ohio, about thirty miles below Pitts- 
burgh. About the first of December (1756) 
the company having buried their canoes, and 
secured the skins they had taken, marched 
about forty miles to make their winter en- 
campment on the head waters of Big Beaver 
creek, near to a little lake. This was con- 


signal. By this means, also, they are enabled 
when travelling to search and find out their 
company. Cunning hunters finding this out, 
have made use of it to decoy and take the 
beaver. 

Shortly after the Indians had pitched their 
winter camp, and had made the usual prepa- 
rations for a long and severe season; our 
author with some others set out to hunt beaver, 
and as they were returning to the camp they 


sidered a very favourable spot, on account of| discovered some raccoon tracks in the snow. 


the great number of beavers which resort to 
its waters. ‘It is a received opinion among 
the Indians that geese turn into beavers, and 
snakes into raccoons; and though Tecaugh- 
retanego, who was a wise man, was not fully 
persuaded that this was true; yet he seemed in 
some measure carried away with this whim- 
sical notion. He said that this lake or pond 
had been always a plentiful place of beaver, 
though he said he knew them to be frequently 
all killed, (as he thought,) yet the next winter 
they would be as plenty asever. And as the 
beaver did not travel by land, and there was 
no water communication from this pond, how 
could such numbers get there year after year ? 
But as the pond was also a considerable place 
for geese, which when they came from the 
north in the fall, and alighted in this pond, 
turned beavers all but their feet, which re- 
mained nearly the same.”’ In conversing with 
this old chief upon the natural history of the 
beaver, our author took occasion to remark 
that he had somewhere read of these extra- 
ordinary animals constructing dams for the 
conveniency of their fishing ; upon which the 
old man seemed much amused, and remarked 
that the author of that book knew nothing about | 
the beaver, inasmuch as that animal does not} 
eat fish or flesh of any kind. Of the truth of| 
this remark, Col. Smith afterwards became | 
perfectly satisfied from repeated examinations | 
of the stomachs of these animals, and from a 
pet beaver which he had, invariably refusing | 
fish and flesh when offered to it. 

These dams, according to this venerable | 
chief, were of use to the beavers in various res- | 
pects, both as to their food and safety. By | 
their means the water was raised so as to cover | 
the entrance to their subterraneous houses, 
which being thus concealed from view could 


Whilst the party halted to observe these tracks, 
they discovered a tree at a little distance from 
them with a hole in it, upon which they request- 
ed Col. Smith to go and see if the raccoons had 
gone into the holes, with directions if he should 
find them there to halloo, and they would come 
and assist in taking them out. When | went 
to the tree, says our author, I found they had 
gone past, but I saw another the way they 
went, and proceeded to examine it, and found 
that they had gone up. I then began to halloo 
but could get no answer. 

* As it began to snow and blow most vio- 
lently, 1 returned and proceeded after my com- 
pany, and for some time could see their tracks, 
but the old snow being only about three inches 
deep with a crust upon it, the fresh driving 
snow soon filled up their tracks. As I had 
only a bow, arrows and tomahawk, and no way 
of striking fire, | appeared in a distressed situ- 
ation, and as the air was dark with snow I 
had little more prospect of steering my course 
than I would in the night.” 

—_ 
For “ The Friend.” 

The affecting account of Mary Dyer, con- 
tained in the two last numbers of “ The Friend,” 
has brought to my recollection, the narrative 
given by George Fox, of the means by which 
a stop was put to the further prosecution of the 
bloody counsels of the then rulers of the colony 
of Massachusetts. It is no doubt, familiar to 
many readers of “The Friend,” yet, I am 
persuaded, its re-publication will not be unac- 
ceptable even to such. It is an admirable 
illustration of the practical excellence of the 
Christian precept, “‘ remember those that are 
in bonds as bound with them.” H. 


1661. “* Before this time we received ac- 


not easily be found. And as relates to their food, | counts from New England, that the government 
as the beaver lives chiefly upon bark, by raising |there had made a law to banish the Quakers 
the water over the banks of the stream or pond in | out of their colonies, upon pain of death in case 
which they reside, these animals are enabled to |they returned; that several of our Friends, 
cut down small trees, and feed upon their bark |having been so banished, and returning, were 





The king answered, ‘ As speedily as ye will. 
Call (said he to some present) the secretary, 
and I will do it presently.” The secretary 
being called, a mandamus was forthwith grant- 
ed. A day or two after, Edward Burrough 
going again to the king, to desire the matter 
might be expedited, the king said, he had no 
occasion at present to send a ship thither, but 
if we would send one, we might do it as soon 
as we would. Edward then asked the king, if 
it would please him to grant his deputation to 
one called a Quaker to carry the mandamus 
to New England? He said, yes, to whom ye 
will. Whereupon E. B. named Samuel Shat- 
tock, who being an inhabitant of New-England 
was banished by their law, to be hanged if he 
came again, and to him the deputation was 
granted. ‘Then he sent for Ralph Goldsmith, 
an honest Friend, who was master of a good 
ship, and agreed with him for three hundred 
pounds (goods or no goods) to sail in ten days. 
He forthwith prepared to set sail, and with a 
prosperous gale, in about six weeks’ time, ar- 
rived before the town of Boston in New Eng- 
land, upon a first-day morning. With him went 
many passengers, both of New and Old Eng- 
land, lriends whom the Lord moved to go to 
bear their testimony against those bloody per- 
\secutors, who had exceeded all the world in 
that age in their bloody persecutions. The 
townsmen at Boston, seeing a ship come into 
| the bay with English colours, soon came on 
| board and asked for the captain. Ralph Gold- 
smith told them, he was the commander. They 
asked him, if he had any letters. He said yes. 
| They asked him if he would deliver them, he 
| said no, not to-day. So they went ashore, and 
| reported, there was a ship full of Quakers, and 
that Samuel Shattock was among them, who 
| they knew was by their law to be put to death 
|for coming again after banishment ; but they 
| knew not his errand, nor his authority. So all 
being kept close that day, and none of the ship’s 
company suffered to go on shore, next morning 
Samuel Shattock, the king’s deputy, and Ralph 
Goldsmith, went on shore, and sending back te 
the ship the men that landed them, they two 
went through the town to the governor’s, John 
Endicott’s door, and knocked. He sent outa 
man to know their business. They sent him 
word their business was from the king of Eng- 
land, and they would deliver their message to 
none but the governor himself. Thereupon 
they were admitted in, and the governor came 
to them ; and having received the deputation 
and the mandamus, he put off his hat and looked 








without going out of the water, which was a 
great convenience, as they were not a fighting | 
animal, and were very slow and awkward upon | 
the land. 


Upon our author's enquiring the use of the 
additional pair of glands with which the beaver 
is furnished, and which are known to exhale a| 


remarkably strong odour, Tecaughretanego | 


said, “that as the beaver was the dumbest of|it. 


all animals, and scarcely ever made any noise, 
and as they were working creatures, they made 
use of this smell in order to work in concert.” 
If any old beaver, said he, should come upon a 
bank and rub these glands upon the ground, 
and raise a perfume, the others would collect 
from different places, and go to work at the 


thereupon taken and actually hanged, and that} upon them. Then going out, he bid the 
divers more were in prison, in danger of the| Friends follow him. He went to the deputy 
like sentence to be executed upon them. When| governor, and after a short consultation came 
those were put to death, I was in prison at| out to the Friends, and said, ¢ we shall obey his 
Lancaster, and had a perfect sense of their) tmajesty’s commands.’ After this the master 
sufferings as though it had been myself, and as| gave liberty to the passengers to come on shore, 
though the halter had been put about my own|and presently the noise of the business flew 
neck, though we had not at that time heard of| about the town ; and the Friends of the town 
But as soon as we heard of it, Edward|and the passengers of the ship met together to 
Burrough went to the king, and told him,| offer up their praises and thanksgivings to God, 
‘there was a vein of innocent blood opened in| who had so wonderfully delivered them from 
his dominions, which if it were not stopped| the teeth of the devourer. While they were 
would over-run all.’ To which the king re-| thus met, in came a poor Friend, who being 
plied, * But I will stop that vein.’ Edward | sentenced by their bloody law to die, had lain 
Burrough said, ‘Then do it speedily, for we|some time in irons, expecting execution. This 
know not how many may soon be put to death.’| added to their joy, and caused them to lift up 
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their hearts in high praises to God, who is| your place, and above your proper growth; be. hinders that he taste not of it in a greater mea- 
worthy for ever to have the praise, the glory | as the weaned child, simple, naked, meek, ' sure? 
and the honour ; for he only is able to deliver,! humble, tender; easily led by, and subjected to,) Ah! turn in from the fleshy wisdom and 
to save, and support all that sincerely put their the Father; so will ye grow in that which is of| reasonings, unto the pure river of life itself. 


trust in him.” | God, and be preserved out of that which bunt-| and wait there to have that judged which hath 


‘eth after the pure life, to betray and destroy it.| taken offence, lest, if it grow stronger in thee, 
| have an interest in you, my cries are to the it draw thee from the life, which alone is able 
The following extracts from letters written] Lord for you, and I exceedingly thirst after to preserve thee, and so thou also fall. 

by Isaac Penington, having been instructive to, your preservation and growth in that which is 


For “ The Friend.” 


“This is in dear love to thee: retire from 
my own mind, they are offered for insertion 18} pure; and in that breathing, longing spirit to- that part which looketh out, and fee) the in- 
the Frienp, under an apprehension that the] wards you, Was it in my heart at this time to’ ward virtue of that which can restore and pre- 
perusal of them may prove instructive to others.| write unto you. The Lord God of my mer- serve thee. ac?” 

—The first was addressed to Friends of Truth | cies, hope, and life, watch over you for good, 


: . ° | ; : Communicated for “The Friend.” 
in and about the two Chalfonts—to the second, | and keep your hearts in the pure and single 


¢ ’ ° |} "1" . ae : 
no particular direction is prefixed. F. watch; that the enemy, by any subtle device of I'he editor of the I a a a a fa- 
/ . d ‘ ¢ ia > = » ** Sho ‘>. 
«“ As a father watcheth over his children, so| his, break not in upon you; nor ye, by any) Your on the members of s — or Co 
do I wait and desire to feel the Lord watching| temptation, be allured or drawn from the Lord; loured Orphans, by ma ing * ic, through 
over my soul continually. And in his love,| but may know the pure, eternal, everlasting| the medium of his valuable journal, the present 
care, wise and tender counsel, is my safety,| habitation, and may dwell and abide per, PE Sate “sh of ~ or S0ogpe Being 
. - aie ey , , e 101C) > -] ssity providing er accom- 
life, and peace; and J never yet repented either to the joy of your own souls, and the rejoicing | unc ; r the nece a ¢ n - ! other ac m 
waiting for him or hearkening tohim. But, if, of the hearts of all that have travelled for you) oe ee ee a W = } ; rey oN Occupy ; 
= * wr the Lor | they hav ught it most advisable to sect 
I have hearkened at any time to any thing else,| in the Spirit of the Lord. | they have = 8 cau st ¢ a eee - 
| Mn , ; pert al tas Sa nae nt situation by purchasing : ; 
and mistook his voice, and entertained the| Irom your brother and ccmpanion in the ,a ee 1 - 7 n by pure <a “ — 
. : ° ; atience. ¢ ‘ ‘tions >} premises s dimensions as to admit of 
enemy’s deceitful appearance, instead of his} faith, patience, and afflictions of the} premises, of such di lon ito 
pure ‘truth, (which it is very easy to do.) that seed . 2 increasing the buildings, if it should be found 
’ 6 : se */ Te = eee a . 2220 33\ ay m amen & » san hh. aes aa 
grievous mistake hath proved matter of loss| Aylesbury Prison, 25th of 11th month, 1666. | expedient at any future time. rhe smallness 
and sorrow to my sou! : — |of their funds compels them to solicit the aid 
Ney O my friends that ve might know! “It is of the infinite mercy and compassion|of benevolent persons in the accomplishment 
- ’ - i s . © ° ' pie a , , P = ie ° ae yw) > > Pals 
and hear the voice of the Preserver: so shal]| Of the Lord, that his pure love visiteth any of} of this object - as they will be obliged to raise 
ye be preserved, and kept from the voice of) 4S: and it is by the preservation thereof alone,| the sum of nearly five thousand dollars. | It is 
the stranger, W inh draweth aside from the that we stand. If he leave us at any time, but! believed that the mere annunciation of this, will 
pure principle of life, and the true feeling) One moment, what are we? and whe is there} be all that is needed to direct the attention of 
’ - . 595 v ° nat a 42 até = « 
sense. ‘There is that near you which watcheth | that provoketh him not to depart? | E riends to this useful and unostentatious cha- 
to betray; O! the God of my life, joy, peace “In the truth itself, in the living power and! rity, which has been supported for nearly ten 
, , - ’ ; ale, : = ° . . 
; . : : irtue, there is ence; at pi 7 years by the voluntary contributions and _per- 
and hope, watch over your souls, and deliver Vittue, there is no offence; but that part w a meer by a ie nad I 
P . : lis rte »deeme ‘ S ‘ s Xx s 2WwW ales. 
you from the advantages,which at any time it is not perfectly redeemed, hath = oman CACruons OF a lew lemar 
hath against any of you. The seed which God the temptation to work upon, anc may be taken | 
hath sown in you, is pure and precious. O,'” the snare. Let him that stands, take heed| 
mn ibe fi r ‘ .e' lest he fall; and, in the bowels of pity, mourn} For “The Friend 
that it may be found living in you, and ye cio: peer eel f him that is! The inclosed is forwarded for “ The Friend,” not 
bid O that no other seed may at over and wait for the restoring of him that is . 
abiding tn it. me NO Cumer Seee may sti. i! That which is so ent to be offended: te! for its style, or harmony of numbers, but its instruc- 
any time usurp authority over it; but that ye ” yor en ee . 1 ,,| tive and pious sentiments. When we observe the 
may know the authority and pure truth which te same with that which falls. O do not rea- oldness of its date, it isan apology perhaps for its style 
is of God, and therein stand, in the pure do-| Son 1n the high-mindedness, against any that) New York, 2d mo. 26th, 1831. 8. C. H. 
minion, over all that is against him. For, in turn aside from the pure guide; but fear, lest | EARLY RISING AND PRAYER, 
aan ey . . , alie : shy wise pi y | 
the principle of life, which ye have known and eo — ‘On and 7 shy ak . Se 5. BY HENRY VAUGHAN, 1695. 
; } eT = 3 in} aa , | thee also. snow © Weakness O ie crea- . . J ; 
—— cline gees ee we ae ture in the withdrawings of the life, and the| When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
therein preserved, are in the dominion over ¢ aban een fo the|...F? 40 the like; our bodies but forerun 
the impure and deceitful one; and that judging | Strength of the enemy in that hour, and the |p), spirit’s duty ; true hearts spread, and heave 
in you, hath power to judge all impurity and, free grace and mercy which alone can preserve.) Unto their God as flowers do to the sun; 
deceiveableness, as the light thereof pleaseth and thou wilt rather wonder that any stand, | Give him thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 
to make it manifest to you; but out of that, ye| than that some fall. | Him company all day, and in him sleep. 
” . ' ’ ’ peat , : > e, ° = 
will easily become a prey, and set up darkness} ™ When the pure springs of life open in the) Yet never sleep the sun up, prayer should 
for light, and account light darkness; and then| heart, unmediate ly the enemy watcheth his op , Dawn with the day ; there are set hours 
a wrong wisdom, confidence. and conceited-| portunity to get entrance, and many times| ‘Twixt heaven and us; the manna was not good 
a * 4 ny \ finds entrance soon after—the soul little fear-| After sun rising, far day sullies flowers : 
ness, will get up in you, and Jead you fur out a Rae a 1 ia I: ly felt , | Rise to prevent the sun; sleep doth sins glut, 
of the way and spirit of truth. O my dear|'!g Or suspecting ae See ate f elt re 1) And heaven’s gate opens when the world is shut 
: . ‘ ‘ >» ke eae aes y uiconquerable strength; and yet how)... i 
friends, that that may be kept down in you mighty = 0 “iy. é ite the life| Walk with thy fellow creatures; note the hush 
which is forward to judge, to approve or dis- olten then doth he get in, and smite the a) And whisperings amongst them. Not a sprig 
approve; and may the weighty judgment of the down to the ground; and what may he not do} Or leaf but hath his morning hymn, each bush 
seed be waited for. And, O do not judge, do with the creature, unless the Lord graciously} And oak doth know Iam. Can’st thou not sing 
not judge, before the light of the day shine in| help! Oh leave thy cares, and follies; go this way, 
Se pea - J ; s And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 
you and give forth the judgment; but standand) =“ Ol! great is the mystery of godliness, the | . Ged before th 4d. let hi ; 
walk in fear and humility, and tenderness of| way of life narrow, the travel to the land of | 5er¥e 700 detore the world, let him not go 
os ; . ’ : ee : Until thou hast a blessing, then resign 
spirit, and silence of flesh, that the Lord be not rest, long, hard, and sharp; it is easy m1scar-| The whole unto him, and remember who 
provoked against any of you, to give you up to rying, it Is easy stepping aside, at any time; it|  Prevail’d by wrestling ere the sun did shine. 
a wrong sense and judgment, to the hurt of is easy losing the Lord’s glorious presence; | Pour oil upon the stones, weep for thy sins, 
your souls. And mind your own states, and unless the defence about it, by his Almighty} ‘Then journey on, and have an eye to heaven. 
¢ : a ‘ a a : a a. 
the feeling of life in your own vessels; which arm, be kept up. There is a time for the| When the world’s up, and every swarm abroad, 
will keep you pure, precious, and chaste in the Lord’s taking down the fence from his own|_ Keep well thy oot eae <e a each clay ; 
eye of the Lord. And, O donot meddle with vineyard, because of transgression, and then ge scare ee cage er degen ae may 
talking about others, which eats out the in- the wild boar may easily break in. Ah! who é ; rows 


. “a - ey | Yet keep thy cares without thee, let thy heart 
ward life, and may exalt your spirits out of tastes not of this in some measure, and what| Be God's alone, and choose the better part, 
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mea- CONVERSATIONS WITH ELIAS HICKS. | case where it is said, the Lord moved David! Bible, could be the delusion of the devil? 
(Continued from page 166.) ., | to number the people; and in another place, | But if he had forgotten this part of his sys- 
and Of the part which he quoted, he says it is} alluding to the same case, it is testified that | tem, while the Friends were pressing him with 
tself: «yery erroneous.” This is a vague way of Satan provoked him to do it.”” R. Seaman their questions ; or if to get along he had ad- 
hath refuting a charge. He does not say that E.} does not prove, nor is it in the nature of the sone |aninted. both that there is a devil, and that to 
thee, Hicks did not use the expressions charged! for him to prove, that the four Friends did not} go counter to the obsolete moral precepts of 
: able upon him. Perhaps he might mean in saying) hear Elias Hicks say what they testify they did | the Bible was one of its delusions, why should 
it was erroneous, that though E. Hicks said) hear him say. Nor does he even say that he |he not have been as ready to admit that the 
from what was reported, he said more. But I/did not hear him say it. And I am sure that|adoption of a doctrine contrary to the Scrip- 
e in- do not pretend to know to what subterfuge he| what he has related of the conversation does|tures, might be equally a delusion? Why 
1 pre- would resort. And therefore I shall go on to} not render the statement of the Friends at all|should he not be willing to admit the authority 
I his version of the story. the less probable. of the Holy Scriptures as a test of doctrines, 
He tells us that they introduced the subject; [n the first place he says he believes all|but for the obvious reason that he knew that 
end,” of the Scriptures, by charging E. Hicks with) parts of the Scriptures which he understands|his own could not abide that test? His at- 
a fa- undervaluing them, to which he replied, “1 do} to be true, and consistent with the manifesta-| tempt, however, to pervert the testimony of 
r Co- not undervalue them ; I consider it no dispar-| tions of truth in his own mind. The Hicks-| Robert Barclay, to make it appear that Bar- 
rough agement to place the Spirit that influenced jtes talk much of “ parallel passages,” and if|clay would make the Scriptures a test of ac- 
esent those holy men that wrote the Scriptures) they please they may take this fur one. It an-|tions, and not of doctrines. was very short 
Being above them, for the cause must ever be consi-| swers completely to corroborate the testimony sighted. It shows that he was hard pressed, 
-com- dered greater than the effect,” &c. But this was} of the four friends. But R. Seaman, to give|and driven to a shift without even plausibility. 
“upy ; not the case in hand. Friends never denied} publicity to Elias Hicks’s “ instructive re-| He must have known that he was falsifying 
ecure that the Holy Spirit was above the Scriptures.) marks,” does not leave the subject here. He] the testimony of Barclay, for in the very para- 
it and Because we contend that the Spirit never does} goes on to state that E. Hicks not only said|graph which he was reading, even in his eye 
nit of dictate any thing, either in doctrine or prac-|there were passages which conveyed no defi-|at the moment, the declaration was explicitly 
found tice, contrary to the Scriptures, and therefore,| nite meaning to him, but some which he consi-|made: We do look upon them as the only 
IIness whatever is contrary to the Holy Spirit from] dered as contradicting other passages which he | fit outward judge of controversies among 
he aid which the Scriptures proceeded, is contrary to} believed to be true, and such he could not| Christians: and that whatsoever DocrrRiNe is 
hment both, and may therefore justly be considered,| believe. It is not my object at present to|contrary to their testimony, may therefore be 
) raise as Robert Barclay says, ‘*a delusion of the} show that the Scriptures may be reconciled |rejected as false. And for our parts, we are 
It is devil.” The trick to which Elias Hicks and| with themselves; but that Elias Hicks did | very willing that all our DOCTRINES and 
s, will his followers have so much resorted, of pre-| discredit them in part, at least. And on this | Practices be tried by them: which we never 
ion of tending to set the Spirit above the letter, has point we have direct proof, if Robert Seaman | refused, nor ever shall in all controversies with 
s cha- no doubt succeeded in deceiving many simple} is to be believed. But I shall advert again to! our adversaries as the judge and test.” Her: 
ly ten individuals ; and seems to me to be a new|this subject. | doctrines were distinctly mentioned by R. Bar- 
1 per- edition of the delusion to which Robert Bar-} On the subject of miracles, he is charged | clay—which E. Hicks denied with the passage 
clay alluded ; because, under this pretext, the} with saying, ‘* Of what use are all the mira-| staring him in the face. This is in the sixth 
ER. imagination of each individual is set up, as the} cles of the New Testament to us ?”"—that “a section of Barclay’s Proposition of the Serip- 
Holy Spirit, and with them not subject to the} miracle is no miracle to us, unless we see it| tures, Inthe ninth section of the same proposi- 
iend.” testimony of the Scriptures. And the more ef-}and are in possession of sufficient evidence to|tion he says, “That the Scriptures give a 
1,” not fectually to attain this object, of doing away the) establish its credit,’ &c. All that R. Sea-|full and ample testimony to all the principal 
og authority of the Holy Scriptures, they are re-| man says on this subject but confirms the ac-| doctrines of the Christian Faith. For we do 
sitidle. presented as ‘the letter that kills” —on which) count given by the Friends. firmly believe that there is no other gospel, 
so. we are to “turn our backs’—*turn right} The account which R. Seaman gives of|or Doctrines to be preached, but that which 
about,” (Sermons, Philadelphia ed. 48,)—that} Elias Hicks's explanation of Barclay’s opi-|was delivered by the apostles ; and freely sub- 
they were perhaps not suited to any other peo-| nion of the Scriptures, makes the case much|scribe to that saying, ‘ Let him that preach- 
ple than they to whom they were written,” (ib.| worse than his silence would have done. Heleth any other gospel, than that which hath 
° 119), that * the knowledge of that book called} lets us know that Elias came out broadly in}been already preached by the apostles, and 
i the Scriptures cannot beany thing necessary”"— denying the Scriptures as a test of all doc-|according to the Scriptures, be accursed.’”’ 
(Quaker, vol. 4. p. 115)—that they are “ ob-|trines. He represents him as saying to the|So much for Elias Hicks’s agreement with 
u keep solete and useless,’ (letter to Phebe Willis,)}—] friends, “ Then we do understand you to be-| Barclay on the subject of the Scriptures. 
and in the very conversation before us they are lieve that Barclay considered the Scriptures| _—_ 

represented as containing ‘ trumpery,” and|to be the test of all doctrines?” * * * “Bar-| |. For The Friend. 
contradictions!! ‘To say that he did net un-|clay’s ideas,” says he, * here seem to be con-| |, lhe little interesting volume, reprinted in 
od dervalue the Scriptures, after saying that they| fined to the actions and doings of men. Now Boston, a few years past, from which these ex- 
were obsolete and useless; contained trump-| we find there are many things laid down in the tracts are made, bearing the impressive and 
lias ery and contradictions, is, in fact, beside all] Scriptures, particularly in the New Testament, | uching oe = 1 coe ge meron for a 
' else that might be said of it, offering an_in-|as evils, as for instance, lying, swearing. bear-| aug cd ' eS a “Gal . ain recently 
rie sult to all religious denominations that believe] ing false witness, &c. and for any to be in the! a ae oa cane es ees cree 
he in the Bible. practice of any of them, under pretence of] @M¢ With the hope that : rey would be regarded 
st sing The Friends say, that the question was put] the Spirit, this may be said with propriety to “ ith similar feelings, by many of the readers of 
to E. Hicks, how much of the Scriptures he| be a delusion of the devil.” Advocate, p. 383.|“ The Friend”—especially that portion of 
believed? and he replied: * Just as much as} In the first place, I would remark, that F.|them who are in the spring time of life, for 
is revealed to me and no more.” R.Seaman| Hicks was not very consistent with himself in} Whom we also feel tender solicitude, I here- 
says, E. Hicks said on that occasion ; “ I be-| this part of his “ remarks.’’ If he believed the with forward them for insertion in that journal, 
lieve all parts I understand to be true, and) Scriptures are not suited to any other people| should the Editor also believe, that they are 
consistent with the manifestations of truth|than they to whom they were written, he calculated to subserve the cause of piety and 

en. in my own mind ; but there are some parts I| must suppose that the moral precepts (includ-| ¥'Ttue- > +o an = 
ad do not understand ; they convey to me no defi-|ing those above mentioned) were not suited W estchester County, N. Y. 2d mo. 22d, 1831. 
Jay : nite meaning. These I cannot believe or dis-|to him and his followers: and are obsolete} “Let this book, written with Sac hand, be 
: believe ; and there are some parts 1 under-|and useless also. Again, if he did not be- FT aight hips thos bs snag b> thn MORON aloe 
stand to contradict others that I consider to) lieve that there is any devil, how should he be-| .oy one step forward in your journey towards Zion, 


| be true, and these I cannot believe, as in the lieve that violating the moral precepts of the} it would cheer me in that hour, * when flesh and heart 
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fail,” and when all terrestrial objects are receding) ther and I have, to the best of our abilities, endea- 
from my sight. Should the Heavenly Caanan be| voured to promote the prosperity of our children, with 
then in view; could I, when taking a last look of my| regard to this world, by inuring them to habits of 
surrounding family, hope soon to welcome them| activity, and thereby securing them an independence 
there ; how serenely then might I ‘ gather up my | beyond the power of riches to bestow; and yet, not- 
feet into the bed, and yield up the ghost, and be ga-| withstanding all our care and labour, and all yours, 


ter. And the time is now come, my child, when the 
occasions will be multiplied that must develope your 
character. Now, therefore, much may be done, but 


if your faults become habitual, you will cease to cre. 
dit their existence. 









thered to my people.’ 

** As you, my dear child, are one of those who have 
lived a very little while in the world; a year, which 
is almost the twelfth part of your life, must seem a 
long period, especially if, at the conclusion of it, some 
wish is to be gratified : you will not then readily as- 
sent to the patriarch’s assertion, that one hundred 


and thirty years are few! nor even believe those of 


your contemporaries, who now make the complaint 
with still greater propriety—Are not our days few, or 
why are they compared to a tale that is told, to a 
dream, to a vision of the night; and man, frail man, 
to a flower that cometh forth in the morning, and in 
the evening is cut down and withereth ? 

“If your days are few, and you have much to ac- 
complish, it behoves you not to procrastinate ; and 


as you know not, however bright your sun may be, | 


but that it may go down long before noon ; you will 
do well to begin your important work in the morning. 
How cheering, in the midst of all your exertions, to 
reflect, that, though your days are few and evil, you 
are travelling to that country where days and nights 
cease, and where all tears shall be wiped away from 
your eyes! 

* Need I suggest to my child the obvious improve- 
ment to be derived from these considerations? Need 
I admonish her to read her own fate in the history of 
others? Have not all the conspicuous characters of 
which you have read, my child, passed away in suc- 
cessive generations? Where, then, will be my *** and 
her mother, and all she knows and loves, in a few 
years ?—They also will sleep with their fathers; and 
others yet unborn, will rise up in their stead. May it 


at last be recorded of them, as of Jotham, king of 


Judah, that, ‘they did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord.’ 


“« Notwithstanding the most promising appearances 
of temporal projects, we may find sometimes, that we 
have been building on the sand; but if our eternal 
hopes have the Word of God for their foundation, 
the rain may descend, and the winds may blow, in 
vain; we are built on the Rock of Ages. And those, 
too, whose intellectual powers are of the lowest or- 
der, may take encouragement from the consideration, 
that God hath chosen ‘the foolish things of this 
world to confound the wise,’ revealing unto babes 
that genuine wisdom, which teaches us to set our 
affections on things above, and not on things below. 

* Itis a parent only who can know the watchings, 


the weariness, the nights of sleeplessness, and the days | 


of care, which are inseparable from the rearing of a 
family, and which even their bodily welfare requires. 
—And if, after all, we have been fostering the object 
of our hopes for a premature grave—then it is that 


faith is tried, and its triumphs glorious, if enabled to| 


exclaim, ‘I will yet rejoice in the Lord, and joy in 
the God of my salvation.’ Yet are there those who 
can affirm, by sad experience, that deeper wounds 
may be inflicted than by the dart of death. 
many points may the heart of a parent be wounded! 
And where is it that it is not vulnerable? With a 
healthy and prosperous offspring, it is possible for 
parents to be deprived of all the happiness they have 
so hardly earned, and dearly bought, by the ungrate- 


ful and undutiful carriage of their children towards | 


them: withholding from them that respect and atten- 
tion, which their long and faithful services entitle 


them to; wearying them by peevishness, disturbing | 


them by passion, and setting their authority at 
nought by obstinacy and self-will. The enormity of 
such conduct can best be estimated by the forcible 
and repeated injunctions, in scripture, to the per- 
formance of filial duties, and the heavy woes there 
denounced upon a failure in them. Are we not war- 
ranted in numbering such among the most poignant 
of human woes? because it is conduct which marks 
the character base, and suppresses any present hope 
of its being influenced by religious principles. What 
is it to consign the mortal part of a beloved child to 
the grave, compared with the sad conviction, that one 
so precious is dead in trespasses and sins? Your fa- 


“ These considerations make me earnestly desirous 
that you may lay a good foundation for your future 
character: Sweet is the simplicity of childhood—but 
it is generally succeeded by a period most trouble- 
some to parents. As ignorant of the world as ever, 
young people soon begin to measure their wisdom by 
their stature, and to feel indignant at the reproof 
that would nip their evil habits in the bud. They 
do not calculate on the costly lessons they have to 
learn; nor foresee how many of their words and ac- 
tions, at the distance of a few years, they would 
gladly recall—but that is a lovely character which is 
not backward to acknowledge its mistakes—that is in 
general the truest wisdom, which is more disposed to 
learn thanto teach. Yousee, my dear, how anxious 
I am to prevent a self-sufficient temper, because it is 
the castle wherein a host of petty faufts and follies 
may be maintained and defended, which may be 
troublesome depredators upon social happiness, and 
steal away many an hour of peace and tranquillity. 
If you would banish them from your bosom, make 
human nature your study; see how they appear in 
others, and let their mistakes correct your conduct, 
The spirit of a man may sustain his infirmities, * but 
a wounded spirit who can bear?’ Cultivate an hum- 
ble spirit, and suppress the first risings of vanity, that 
spoiler of the female mind. It often happens that 
when a girl lays aside her doll, she becomes one her- 
self; a thing, on which to hang flounces and furbe- 
lows, beads and ribands! And who are captivated 
by such a spectacle? Not men and women properly 
so called; but great children, only such as can be 
gratified by toys and baubles, What did you hear 
when you rose this morning? It was the clock! It 
told you, though it was early, that part of the day was 
already gone! Infancy and childhood are gone—Ah! 
how rapidly will periods succeed each other! and 
what will the whole appear at the end of the race? 
Husband the fleeting moments; for remember the 
time is hastening when all your worldly pursuits will 
be of little more importance than the amusements of 
your childhood. ‘Seek first, then, the kingdom of 
heaven and its righteousness.’ *Remember thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth,’ that so when 
death comes, whether it be early or late, you may be 
able to say, ‘Il have fought the good fight—I have 
the God of providence, and the God of grace. Can I | finished my course—I have kept the faith—hence- 
do better, my dear child, than to commend you to} forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 


Him, whose mercy continueth from generation to] ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, will give 
? . - . 5S S 

generation, and his faithfulmess to children’s chil-| me at that day.’ 

dren? 


\there may not be any fruit in your vine, nor any 
‘herd in your stall. In that case, by bringing you up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, we have, 
in some measure, prepared you to combat such evils, 
and taught you to ‘set your affections on things 
above,’ where neither moth nor rust can corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through and steal. There 
are many wounds, from which you cannot defend us 
by your utmost vigilance, because you cannot de- 
fend yourself; but, in various respects, your father’s 
and mother’s happiness is at your disposal ; and there 
is no more effectual method of ensuring it, than by 
setting immediately about the work of religion—and 
this will be the best and surest pledge for your fulfil- 
jment of the duties of life, not only to your parents, 
but to society around you. 
“Ah, my dear ***, you are yet a stranger to the 
pangs of a child, watching over the bed of a dying 
parent! You have not only your temporal wants 
supplied, without any care or concern of yours, but 
you have the means of such instruction from them, 
as few but parents are inclined to bestow. To live 
under a father’s roof, to be the object of a mother’s 
| daily care, are blessings which, perhaps, only an or- 
|phan can duly appreciate. My dear father seemed 
to be aware of this, when, iu his dying agonies, his 
anxious eye pursued me to every corner of the room, 
and when he expressed such earnest solicitude con- 
cerning my future guardians and instructors. De- 
parted saint! I shall ever feel grateful for this last 
linstance of thy love, (though then only six years of 
jage. 
| “ Grief, deep genuine grief, the result of sincere af- 
fection, was the only sensation that ever annoyed me 
at the dying bed of either parent ; nor could memory 
j inflict one pang, when the daughter, of forty-two 
years old, closed the eyes of a dying mother. This 
is a consolation which many would give all their 
treasure to purchase. What do I not owe to Him, who 
has so faithfully fulfilled his promise, that, ‘when 
thy father and thy mother forsake thee, then the 
Lord shall take thee up!’ He has made goodness 
and mercy to follow me all my days. Let us, then, 
turn from the creature, the frail creature, whom if} 
the wind passeth over il, is gone; and contemplate 









| 





“ A great multitude, which no man could number.” 
Rev. 
wisdom, goodness and 
power extended to the various circumstances of every 
|individual, could have peopled heaven with such a 
numerous throng, when the descent to destruction is 
so uninterrupted and easy, and the impediments that 
obstruct the way to eternal life are so formidable and 


“ It is not yet noon with you, but the sun is fast as- 
cending from the castern hills, and is so fast advancing “ Nothing less than infinite 
in its course as to render it high time for you to rise | 
and be doing. Know you not you havea structure 
to rear? and are you aware of the labour it will cost 
you? It will be wise when you are laying the foun- 
dation, to ascertain whether you are building on a 


At how | 


rock or on the sand; that so, when the tempest as- 
sails you, (as assuredly it will,) you may be proof 
against its violence. Know you not you have a race 
to run, and that to loiter is not so to run as to obtain? 
Know you not you have a battle to fight? Perceive 
you not three mighty champions, now girding on 


,| $0 numerous, 


| “Of this numerous, and now harmonious company, 

how many are there, my dear, who are summoned 
| from this lower world at your period of life!’ And do 
| they regret the exchange” Have they not found, that, 


E ‘to ‘depart and be with Christ is far better But 
their armour for the conflicts—even the world, the 


a : how obtained they admittance into the heavenly 
flesh, and the devil? Know you not that you have|.ity? They were weak as you are; were ignorant 
a treasure to win, even the pearl of great price— | and helpless as you are; assailed by wanition and 

without which you must be everlastingly poor and | baubles, that tempt and captivate you. But say not, 
needy? my child, I shall fall one day by the hand of these 

“ And with all these important objects before you, | temptations ; for behold an innumerable company of 
ican you stand one moment of the day idle? Nay,|such as you are, who, following this Captain of their 


there are concerns which, though of minor import-| salvation, ‘fought the good fight, and finished their 
| tance, do, nevertheless, imperiously demand your at- | 


course,’ and have had their young heads adorned with 
\tention; because your own happiness and that of | the laurel of victory, with a crown of never-fading 
| others, are intimately connected with them. Now is|glory. Many, too, there are, who were called amid 
the time to detect and subdue those irregularities,|the hurry and bustle of an active life—but such, 
| which, if suffered to grow into confirmed habits, it} however ‘cumbered with much serving’ here be- 
| will scarcely be possible to eradicate, That ‘a little |low, had obtained the rare art of being, while ‘ dili- 
| leaven, leaveneth the whole lump,’ is aremark which is | gent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’ 
very extensive in its application: a small fault, (or one | Many had been groaning for years under the decay 
that appears at first to be so,) if left uncorrected, | of their mortal nature. Now all pains and infirmities 
frequently diffuses itself through the whole charac-|are done away, and exchanged for unfailing life and 
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health. There are many, also, who were once the| in London, yet it has a code of discipline of its! distributec. It has nine auxiliary associations, 


poor and despised of this world ; who, while account-| own, varying slightly, insome unimportant parti- 
ed the ‘scum and offscouring of all things,’ were culars. f inde al thn nibs tenets tenntion.| 
‘rich in grace’-—who, while they were in want of| ©) 0%» ‘From tnat of the London yearly mee Ing «| 
daily bread, had food for their souls, which the world In cases of disownment for unsoundness in faith | 
never tasted !—And though it is difficult for a rich|and doctrine, an appeal is allowed from the 


man, surrounded with earthly pleasures, to enter the decision of the yearly meeting in Ireland to that 
kingdom of God, yet, to the glory of divine grace,| of | ondon. 





there are many rich and noble there, who having 
first sought ‘ the kingdom of God, and his righteous- 
“ness, had ‘all other things added to them.’ These 
used the world as not abusing it. 


cusations of those, who, at last, shall find themselves 


How great then| children of Friends. 
will be the condemnation—how terrible the self-ac-| 9n jncome deriv 


Each of the quarterly meetings in Ireland | 
has a boarding school for the education of the 
They are supported by 
ed from the payments for scho- 


; , " raci . whe are insufli- 
Sak oth: tiem this holy eoutitnde, be on ieqnentiel lars, from legacies, and, when these are insuffi 


gulf—who, notwithstanding every hinderance and ob- 
stacle, have gained admittance, ‘through the gates 


cient, by annual subscriptions. 
The charge for boarding, tuition, &c. varies 


into the city !’ These blessed spirits are they * who! from four pounds per annum to twelve guineas. 


came out of great tribulation! and whom neither| 


prosperity nor adversity could separate from ‘ the! 


love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 
Will any plead poverty,—that they were so occupied 


Ulster contains many members in very low 
circumstances, in consequence of which the 


price is placed at four pounds. In Leinster it is 


in providing for their daily wants, as to have no lei-| twelve pounds, and in Munster twelve guineas. 


sure to attend to their immortal interests?’—The an- 
thems of those who were once as poor, will put them 
to silence. 
riches, as that which destroyed them?—There is a 
wealthy Abraham, a prosperous Jacob; who, though 
he passed over Jordan with his staff only, ina few 
years ‘became two bands.’ And multitudes more, 
who prove that riches are not an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to entering the kingdom of God, What cir- 
cumstances, then, can hinder my dear child from fol- 
lowing them,‘ who through faith and patience inherit 
the promises?’ In her Father’s house are many man- 
sions ;—bread enough and to spare:—‘ though the 
guests are numerous, there is yet room.’ Say not, 
‘[ pray thee have me excused.’—Are you weak? Be- 
hold ene who ‘ carries the lambs in his bosom.’—Are 
you worthless? ‘He will not break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax..—Are you tempted by 
a gay and alluring world? He has promised to suc- 
cour those who are tempted. ‘Oh the unsearcha- 
ble riches of Christ... He has brought many sons 
and daughters to glory, and he now waits to be gra- 
cious to you, that, notwithstanding your discourage- 
ments, he may present you, without spot or wrinkle, 
or any such thing, before his Father, with that great 
company, ‘ which no man can number.’ 


For “ The Friend.” 
IRELAND. 
We have had so little intercourse with 
Friends in Ireland for some years past, that it 


is probable few persons are acquainted with) 


many particulars respecting the Society there. 
I have thought it might be interesting to the 
readers of * The Friend,’ to know something 
of the present state of Friends in that island, 


and have accordingly collected the following) for persons afflicted with disorders of the 
| mind.” 
There are about forty meetings for worship| twelve Friends, members of Dublin monthly 


facts from documents recently received. 


in Ireland, fifteen monthly meetings, and three 
quarterly or provincial meetings, viz. Ulster, 
Leinster, and Munster. ‘There are but few 


Friends in Connaught, and they hold only one} 


meeting for worship. Ulster quarterly meet- 
ing consists of four monthly meetings, Leinster 
of five, and Munster of six. 

In consequence of the greater facilities for 
trade in towns and cities, many Friends have 
settled in them, which circumstance, while it 
has lessened the number of Friends in country 
places, has increased the meetings held in the 
towns. 

The three quarterly meetings compose the 
national or yearly meeting of Ireland, which 
begins on the seventh day preceding the last 
first day in the fourth month. ‘Though this meet- 
ing sends representatives to the yearly meeting 





Where the parents are unable to meet the ex- 


Or will any plead the deceitfuiness of| P°0Ss it is paid by the monthly meetings to 


which they belong. 

The average number of children at Ulster 
provincial school during 1829, was about forty, 
and the average expense of each amounted to 
£17 4s. 8d., about $75. There were in the 
school, 12th mo. 31st, 1829, twenty-three boys 
and thirteen girls. The whole number of child- 
ren admitted since the establishment ofthis semi- 
nary, 8th mo. 1794, to the close of the year 
1829, is 203 boys and 227 girls, total 430. At 
Leinsterschool the number of scholars, 5th mo. 
Ist, 1830, was thirty boys and seventeen girls, 
the average for the year forty-seven, and the 
average expense of each child about £23 Is. 
4d., or about $103. The total number admit- 
ted from the commencement to 5th mo. Ist, 
1830, was 617—374 boys and 243 girls. 

Munster provincial school was commenced 
the Ist of 8th mo. 1798, from which time to 
the 31st of 8th mo. 1829, there were admitted 
274 boys and 127 girls, making a total of 401. 
There were in the school on the 31st of 8th mo. 
1829, twenty-one boys and nine girls, the ave- 
rage number for the year was about thirty-two, 
and the average expense for each child, £26 
19s. 10d., about $120. The reports all state 
that the improvement and deportment of the 
chitdren were satisfactory. 

Friends of Ireland have also an institution at 
Bloomfield, near Dublin, called “ the retreat 


It is managed by a committee of 


meeting, who are chosen annually. By the 
report presented to the general meeting in 
1830, it appears that the number of patients 
in the house was fourteen. It has been es- 
tablished about twenty years, and there never 
has been more than twenty patients in the 
house at one time; the lowest price charged 
for their board is eight shillings per week. 
The expenditure for each patient during the 
preceding year was about $230. 


Friends have also an association in Dublin 
for printing and distributing tracts on moral 
and religious subjects, chiefly such as have a 
tendency to elucidate and support the prin- 
ciples of Christianity as held by the Society of 
Friends. It has been established about seven- 
teen years, during which time it has issued 
339,000 tracts, 247,000 of which have been 


ee 


and its affairs are conducted by a committee of 
eighteen Friends. 


The following excellent epistle was addressed 
by the yearly meeting in Ireland to its mem- 


| bers, in 1829, viz. 


An Epistle fromthe Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in Ireland, held in Dublin, by adjournments, 
from the 27th of the Fourth month to the 2d 

of the Fifth month, inclusive, 1829. 

To Frrenps ty IRELAND— 

Dear Friends—We have at this meeting, as 
on many former occasions, deeply to regret 
the continued deficiency of many amongst us 
in the diligent attendance of our meetings for 
worship on the afternoon of first day, and on 
other days of the week:—How is it, dear 
friends, that so many are thus lukewarm and 
indifferent to things pertaining to our eternal 
interests? If we were truly concerned to seek 
the kingdom of heaven and its righteousness— 
to honour the Lord with our substance, and 
with the first fruits of all our increase, should 
we not avail ourselves not only of daily oppor- 
tunities of retirement before the Lord, but be 
very fearful of omitting those especially set 
apart for public religious worship? All we 
have, and all we possess—our time—our ta- 
lents—are the blessing of his bounteous hand, 
lent us for purposes of his own glory. Why 
should we then hesitate to devote to him, to 
whom we owe all, a small portion of that time 
which is at his disposal? for surely it may be 
said to us, as was said by the prophet, speak- 
ing in the name of the Lord to a favoured peo- 
ple formerly, “ I have not caused thee to serve 
with an offering, nor wearied thee with in- 
cense.”’” We find our early friends so circum- 
scribed their wants, “ that the things of this 
world were of small value with them, so that 
they might win Christ, and the goodliest things 
of tnis world were not near them, that they 
might be near the Lord.”’ If we, like them, so 
loved God above all, how should we press 
through difficulties, that we also might seek to 
enjoy with our brethren the sweet renewings 
of our Heavenly Father's love!—Dear friends, 
we earnestly entreat you to consider the differ- 
ence there is between that state in which we 
are prepared to experience the times of re- 
freshing descent from his holy presence, and 
that state comparable to the heath in the de- 
sert that knoweth not when good cometh. 
We beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, 
which is your reasonable service: and be not 
conformed to this world; but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, that ye may 
prove what is that good, and acceptable, and 
perfect will of God concerning you, and be 
strengthened to perform it. 

‘There are many ways in which the enemy 
of our soul's happiness is seeking to draw awa 
the mind from the love of God. We feel an 
earnest solicitude that all our dear friends may 
be engaged steadily to maintain the watch, so 
that they may perceive and guard against all 
his approaches. The publications with which 
the present age abounds, appears to be one 





that calls for vigilance. Let us, dear friends, 
be choice in the selection of our books as of 
our companions: Let us not only avoid such 
as have a direct tendency to undermine our 
faith, or corrupt the heart, and strengthen its 
evil propensities, but let us seek to have our 
spiritual understanding so opened, that we may 
be favoured to discern and avoid such public A | 
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fest what is evil, and strengthen to every good| 
word and work. 
Signed by direction and on behalf of the 
meeting. Josrpn Bew ey, 
Clerk to the meeting this year. 
A lamp lately invented, which burns spirits 
of tar, has been introduced at Lincoln, which 


tions as tend to give us a disrelish for serious|claims the commendation of all who have in- 


and profitable reading, and enfeeble our desires | 
and aspirations after true, spiritu: il refresh-| 
ment; that our feet may not be insensibly en-| 
tangled in the snares of a subtle and unwearied 
adversary, who seeks to destroy the soul, but| 
that they may be led and preserved in the path| 
of peace and safety. Weare comforted in the} 
belief that the salutary practice of daily read-| 
ing a portion of holy Scripture in families in- 
creasingly prevails amongst us, and we wish to 
press upon our dear young friends especially, 
to be frequent in reading and medit: ating there- 
in. Were this concern maintained with hearts 
directed to Him who hath the key of David 
we should often know them to be opened for| 
our instruction and correction in righteousness; 
—the divine life would be cherished in the 
soul;—the love of the world and our desires 
after it would lessen—and our hearts would 
become increasingly prepared to take their 
chief delight in seeking the kingdom of heaven 
and its righteousness. 

We feel desirous of drawing the attention 
of our dear friends to the subject of training 
up children, and those committed to their 
charge, in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord—not to satisfy themselves with giving 
moral instruction only, but to seek early to in- 
stil into their minds the great and important 
truths of Christianity, as well as to make them 
acquainted with the grounds of our religious 
testimonies. If they be accustomed to look to 
the Lord for help, and to have their minds 
stayed upon the immutable Rock of Ages, | 
how much more likely will they be to with-| 
stand the various temptations and alluring 
snares which a delusive world presents to their 
view in after life. Many parents, under a sense | 
of their own deficiencies, may feel hesitation 
and backwardness in conveying religious coun- | 
sel to others—even to their beloved offspring—| 
but we would encourage these to sink down to} 
the pure source, for ability faithfully to dis- 
charge the important and responsible trust 
committed to them: and we believe, that as| 
they abide under the precious covering of di-| 
vine love, and avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities that frequently occur to fulfil what is re-| 
quired of them, the way will gradually appear| 
more easy—they, as well as the tender objects 
of their solicitude, may experience a grow th in 
the truth, and thus will parents and children 
become one another's joy in the Lord. 

And, dear young friends, who may be the 
objects of instruction, of counsel, or reproof, 
we would affectionately exhort you to receive 
with meekness the faithful admonitions of your 
friends, and, instead of endeavouring to justify 
your conduct by the specious, but false plea of 
the delinquencies or mis-steppinys of others, 
that you carefully and narrowly examine your! 
own hearts, and yield obedience to the disco- 
veries of that light which will assuredly mani- 








| for their rescue and 1} improvement, 


spected it, for the brilliancy of its blaze, and its 
| cheapness, 1 1}d., for eight hours’ light, equal 
to six or eight mould candles , with little or no 
trouble in trimming. 
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THIRD MONTH, 12, 1831. 


We take much pleasure in calling the atten- 


tion of our readers to the cuummunication re- 


,| Specting the Shelter, and in pressing the claims 


of that excellent institution upon the liberality 
of the public. 

It is now nearly ten years since some pious 
women laid the foundation of this charity for 
coloured orphans; and although the number of 
children who have been admitted there is not 
very great, yet it has always kept pace with the 
méans of the association. We do not doubt 
that the members have been gaining experi- 
ence in that most difficult task—the proper 
education of children destined for the lower 
walks in life; and that whenever the bounty of 
their fellow citizens shall enable them to enlarge 
their institution, it will be seen that their sys- 
tem is such as to form faithful, industrious, and 
orderly domestics and apprentices—thorough- 
ly w eaned from the habits and associations so 
commonly, nay, almost universally contracted, 
by an early and continued intermixture with 
the mass of our coloured population. One of 
the most difficult problems for a philanthropist 
of Philadelphia to solve, is that of elevating the 


| general character, and of rescuing from over- 


whelming vice and wretchedness, the great 
portion of this unfortunate and degraded race, 
as it exists in our suburbs. ‘The very depth of 
indolence and vice into which it is sunk, is the 
cause of a continual deterioration. It creates 
a distinction between the vicious and the re- 
spectable people of colour, which destroys the 
influence of the latter, and separates them from 
the former as much almost as if they were 
whites. It thus takes from us what ought to 


| be the most powerful instrument in our hands 


ence of the education in the public schools is| 


counteracted at home and in the streets, daily | 


and hourly, ‘The child grows up like those by 
whom he is surrounded, and although he may 
learn well and attend school regularly, the in- 
fluence of what he there acquires is too often 
forgotten before the age of manhood is attained. 


We confess we know of no plan so likely to 


surmount these difficulties as that pursued by| period instead of the mark of interrogation. 
,our excellent women Friends. 


Their charity 


| 


The influ- | in the evening. 





recommends itself by the strongest claims to all 
who take an interest in the welfare of the 
blacks, and should be generously and eagerly 
| Supported. We wish ‘that their funds were 


such as to enable ‘tient to > keep their boys un- 
til fit to be placed at trades, and that enlarging 
their views as the public bounty flows in, they 
could institute labour-schools for the older 
children, in which the rudiments of usefyl 
trades should be taught, while their morals 
and manners should be formed and protected. 
A part, however small in proportion of the co- 
loured population, would thus be raised into 
respectability. Take a succession of children 
in this manner—train them judiciously—pro- 
vide them with good masters—watch over them 
until fairly established in life as industrious and 
orderly mechanics and servants, and you add 
constantly, though insensibly, to the mass of 
virtue, in that class of blacks which must some 
day or another become itself a radiating point 
of virtue, and charity, and wholesome morals— 
to influence and to ameliorate the conditions of 
the whole African race. 

The extract which a correspondent has 
furnished from George Fox’s journal, forms a 
very suitable appendix to the account of Mary 
Dyer. Sewel’s History contains the same facts 
and nearly in the same words, but with this 
additional circumstance, that, when the intrepid 
Samuel Shattock first entered the presence 
chamber, Governor Endicot commanded his hat 
to be taken off; it was afterwards, on his re- 
cognizing the king's commission and the man- 
damus, that the governor took off his own hat 
in deference to the king’s deputy, and he then 
‘ordered Shattock’s hat to be given to him 
again.” 


The information relative to ‘ Friends in 
Ireland,’’ contained in the valuable communi- 
cation under that head, cannot prove otherwise 
than interesting to our readers. 

A stated annual meeting of the contributors 
to the * Asylum for the relief of persons de- 
prived of the use of their Reason,” will be held 
at Friends’ meeting-house, on Mulberry street, 
on fourth day, the 16th of 3d month next, at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

N. B.—A proposition made last year fora 
change in the constitution, will be considered. 

Tomas Kimper, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 2d mo. 26th, 1831. 

An annual meeting of “The Association of 
Friends for the printing and distribution of 
‘Tracts on moral and religious subjects,”’ will 
be held in the Committee Room, Mulberry 
| street, on fifth day, the 17th inst. at 7 o’clock 

Joun Carrer, Clerk. 
831 


3d mo. 10th, 1 


ERRORS CORRECTED. 


Page 164, for Benjamin Smith Barton, read Benja- 
min Smith Bartram, conductor of the Medical and 
Physical Journal, from whence the anecdote of an 
American crow was taken. 

Page 167, the word good, in the twelfth line of the 
extract from Jane Taylor, should be goad, with a 


The 


| correction was made in part of the impression. 
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